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[Central Nave of St. Peter's.) 


Tue interior of this wonderful church is, on the whole, 
as grand and beautiful as the exterior, though, like that, 
not free from architectural defects. 

It is not, however, when the stranger first crosses the 
threshhold of its grand gate that the full majesty of the 
place bursts upon him, but it is by degrees, and after 
repeated visits that he is made sensible of its size and 
matchless sublimity. ~ All who have written on the sub- 
ject agree in this impression. The various parts of this 
vast church are so well proportioned to each other, every 
thing being on the same scale of greatness, that the eye 
is deceived by the harmony which exists, and can only 
judge of the real size of particular objects, by comparing 
something in the edifice within reach with something ana- 
logous to it in the ordinary works of nature.. Thus two 
figures of cherubs, supporting the vase of holy-water 
near the door, which are six feet high, do not look bigger 
than children of five years of age; nor are ‘their di- 
mensions understood except by referring to some living 
man or woman who may be standing near them. And 
again, the figures of the Evangelists, which decorate the 
inside of the cupola, do not appear larger than life, 
though the pen in St. Mark’s hand is six feet long. 

Something also may be found to account for this 
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impression in the elegant notion of Madame de Stael, 
who fancies the objects are not so much diminished as 
the spectator’s’ faculties are raised, and aggrandized 
when he finds himself for the first time within the sacred 
precinct; and some weight, moreover, must be given to the 
remark of the acute Forsyth, who says, “ But greatness 
is ever relative. | St. Paul’s is greater because every thing 
around it is little. At Rome the eye is accustomed te 
nobler dimensions, and measures St. Peter’s by a larger 
scale.” 

The jateral aisles, and the numerous chapels which 
break off from the:grand whole of the temple, have been 
made amenable:to criticism ;. but the central nave, as 
represented in our cut, is infinitely grand and sublime. 
It is eighty-nine feet in breadth and one hundred and 
fifty-two feet high; it is flanked on either side by a 
noble aréade, the piers of which are decorated with niches 
and with fluted Corinthian pilasters. .A semicircular 
vault, highly enriched with sunk panels, sculptures and 
gilded ornaments of various kinds, is thrown across 
from one side to the other, producing the most splendid 
effect. 

Walking up this magnificent avenue, which in itselt 
is one of the grandest works of art, the — comes te 
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a part of the building incomparably more magnificent 
still; we mean, of course, the crown of the whole,—the 
great soul of the composition,—Michael Angelo’s cupola, 
which is raised over the centre of the plan. 

‘‘ The cupola,” exclaims Forsyth, “is glorious! Viewed 
in its design, its altitude, or even its decoration ;—viewed 
either as a whole or a part, it enchants the eye, it satisfies 
the taste, it expands the soul. The very air seems to 
eat up all that is harsh or colossal, and leaves us nothing 
but the sublime to feast on,—a sublime peculiar to the 
genius of the immortal architect, and comprehensible 
only on the spot!” 

Standing on the pavement of the church, immediately 
beneath this vast concave, and gazing upwards, through 
a wide uninterrupted void to the height of four hundred 
and twelve feet, the effect is almost overpowering ; there 
man shrinks, as it were, into nothingness beneath the 
wondrous works of man! Architecture can boast of 
nothing so sublimely impressive as this! 

The concaye surface of the cupola is divided into com- 
partments, is enriched with majestic figures of saints in 
mosaic and other grand works of art, and is brilliantly 
lighted from aboye and below. In the centre of the 
cross, where the sea of light pours down from the dome, 
and ten of twelye feet beneath the pavement of the 
present church, is the tomb of St. Peter, before which a 
hundred lamps are constantly kept burning. 

In describing the exterior of the church we have 
mentioned that the most glorious effect produced is when 
the cupola is illuminated; and so, in the interior, the 
temple is never seen to such advant as when (on the 
evening of Good Friday) it is lighted solely by an 
immense crass of brilliant lamps suspended in the centre 
under that dome. The cross sheds a liquid agit ps | 
on a vast space where the pope, in white robes, and 
the cardinals ranged behind Hine, kneel in silence for the 
space of half an hopr. During that time you might 
hear the fall of a pip. pee and uncertain light, 
diminishing in proportion to its distance from the glorious 
focus of the crogs, fills the rest of the temple, deveboping 
with a yeil-like, undecided ct, which camnot be 
described by words, the colossal statues on the tombs, 
and. the crowds of bving tates assembled there who 
look like pigmies. At this season the stately columns 
and pilasters seem to swell in size,—the roofs and the 
dome rise even higher than their usual elevation,—the 
whole church dilates its vast dimensions! It is said that 
the great Michael Angelo, who was great in architecture, 
sculpture, painting, poetry,—in every thing he did or 
projected, first gave the idea of thus illuminating the 
interior of the church by the cross alone. 

In a brief sketch like this, we can neither enter on 
the architectural details, nor describe the wonders of 
art in sculpture, painting, and mosaic contained within 
St. Peter’s. Either of these subjects, indeed, would 
occupy a volume. We have said there are faults detected 
within the church as well as without ; but absolute per- 
fection is not a faculty of man, and besides this edifice was 
not the work of one great genius but of several architects 
in succession—some of whom had none of the judgment 
and grand taste of Michael Angelo, and all of whom 
widely departed from the plans he had laid down for 
building the whole of the church. As it is, however, a 
visit to St. Peter’s is an exquisite pleasure, and one calcu- 
lated to elevate and improve the soul of man. “ All the 
time I was in it,” says an eloquent, French writer, “ my 
thoughts were fixed on God and eternity*.” It isa 
spectacle too that never tires—you may visit it every day, 
and always find something new to admire. This will 
be easily conceived if the reader only reflect on thie fact, 
that for several ages, and through a long succession of 
popes, the fine arts have never ceased adding new 


* Dapaty, Lettres sur L/ Italie. 
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riches to the temple on canvass or in mosaic, in marble 
or in bronze. 

The temperature of the air within its vast enclosure 
is delightfully mild apd genial—if is cool in summer, 
and comfortably warm in winter—it is, in fact, almost 
invariable. Nothing can well be more exquisite than to 
escape on a hot summer’s day from the streets of Rome 
and the glaring light and oppressive heat, and to seek 
refuge in, the cool atmosphere of St. Peter’s. The 
winter at Rome, too, is sometimes sufficiently severe 
to enhance the yalue of its genial temperature’ at that 
season, 

A similar adyan is enjoyed i st of the great 
churches in the south of Birans, Ay ne to ce a 
degree as in St. Peter's, where a perpetual spring may 
be said to reign. Nor is this pratt ed by any actively 
artificial means: there are no fires or other modes of 
warming in winter, and there are no peculiar processes 
for ventilating or otherwise cooling in summer. ‘It arises 
solely from the enormous thickness oF solidity of the 
walls throughout ; from the comparatively few and small 
apertures communicating with the external atmosphere; 
and from the immense bulk of the air enclosed within 
the temple, that neither parts with nor receives heat in 
sufficient quantity to effect in any perreptible degree 
the equability of its temperature. 

[To be continued.] 





THE PLAGUE OF BAGDAD. 
(By one of the Survivors.) 


In the early part of the year 1831, the people of Bagdad 
remained in anxious but passive expectation of the ¢ala- 
mities of war and plague; and they waited not long 
before calamities, more in number and greater in extent 
than the worst they had feared, came upon them. 

In the year preceding, Tabreez had been devastated 
by the plague; and all eyes at Bagdad watched anx- 
iously to observe in what direction it would travel from 
that city. It was not long left doubtful. It came down 
slowly upon Bagdad, pausing at Kerkook, where thou 
sands of the people fell hefore it. Yet, with such dis- 
tinct warning, none at Bagdad thought of endeavouring, 
by sanitory measures, to avert the pestilence from the 
city before it came, or from their houses after it had come. 
The customary intercourse of traffic and of travel went 
on withont restriction ps hl the city which dreaded 
the plague, and those places where it was known to be 
then actually raging. Moslems in general regard all 
sanitory precautions as measures of futile and wicked 
opposition to that divine will which must be accom- 
plished. And as the pestilence, which visits Bagdad 
about once in ten years, had generally passed over it so 
lightly, that an extensively destructive plague was a 
thing for garrulous old age to talk of as an event which 
had happened some sixty years before, each seemed 
disposed to trust to his chance of being one of the many 
who escaped, rather than of the few that died. Death: 
by plague is also regarded as a martyrdom: and these 
considerations combined, resulted in that actual passive- 
ness for which the Turks are noted; while a degree 
of anxiety was at the same time manifested, from which 
that singular people are supposed to be exempt. 

About the middle of March, the plague was introduced 
into the city by some people of Kerkook; and on the 
29th of that month its presence was distinctly ascertained 
by the medical officer attached to the British Residency, 
who, on a personal inspection of the persons reported to 
be sick, found on them the glandulous swellings by 
which the true character of the disease was indicated. 
This gentleman (who himself was one of the earliest 
victims of the plague, jn attempting to escape from it,) 
almost despaired for the gity aay saw the diseased 
and healthy crowded together in the same rooms: and, 
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although he felt that under proper measures the pestilence 
might be confined to the quarter in which it then 
existed, he could hope nothing when men went about, 
without restraint, from the chambers of the plague to 
the bazaars and coffee-houses. 

The population of Bagdad, at the commencement of 
the plague, may be considered to have been somewhat 
more than 80,000. Of this number 7000 perished in 
the first fortnight; and as this presented a daily average 
of mortality equal to the mazimum in plagues considered 
very bad, and exceeded the mazimum in that of 'Tabreez, 
it was, not without reason, hoped that the rage of the 
pestilence would then subside. It had scarcely com- 
menced. At the termination of the period meniioned, 
carbuncles began to appear in the patients, and from 
that time the daily mortality increased with a rapidity 
truly frightful, until, towards the end of April, it attained 
the maximum, as nearly as the comparison of different 
reports enabled us to ascertain, of little less than 5000 ; 
and at the termination of the calamity, it was computed 
that out of 70,000 persons, (which allows more than 
10,000 to have perished from other causes, or to 
have escaped,) not less than 50,000 were destroyed by 
the plague in the two months of its duration. Al- 
though this can only be regarded as an approximation, 
the desolate state in which the city was left shows that 
the amount of mortality could not have been much less, 
but very probably more. 

This extent of destruction, which, in proportion to the 
population, far exceeds that of any other plague of which 
authentic record remains, is not to be attributed to any 
peculiar virulence in the pestilential miasma, but rather 
to concurring cireumstanees, which, in the first instance, 
precluded the dispersion or escape of the people, and, 
in the second, obliged them to congregate densely in 
particular parts of the ¢city. 

In ordinary citetimstances, latge numbers of the 
upper classes would have removed to Bussorah, Mosul, 
or Damascus, atid other towns; and the poor would 
have dispersed themselves in the open country. But at 
this time the Arabs, scarcely at any time manageable, 
were emboldened by the knowledge that Ali Pasha of 
Aleppo was marching upon Bagdad with a firman from 
the sultan, empowering him to depose the ruling Pasha, 
and occupy his place. Variows partiés therefore fixed 
themselves in the vicinity of the town, for the express 
purpose of plundering those who might endeavour to 
escape from the plague; and, if these were avoided, 
others—whole tribes—lay beyond, who had equally no 
fear of the Pasha before their eyes, and who, except from 
such fear, would think fo more of plundering a man of 
all he possessed than, to use theif own expression, of 
peeling an onion. This consideration prevented many 
from attempting to escape; and tany who were hardy 
enough to make the attempt soon returned, deprived of all 
they had taken with them, even to the clothes they wore. 

Few of those who did sueceed in getting to some dis- 
tance from Bagdad without being plundered, had much 
cause to congratulate themselves on their good fortune. 
The rivers Euphrates and Tigris are flooded twice in each 
year ; first, in the spring, from the melting of the snows 
in the mountains of Armenia ; and-then, in autumn, from 
the periodical rains. ‘This year the plague had begun to 
assume its most terrible features, when the rivers over- 
flowed their banks in a manner without recorded or tra- 
ditional example, laying the country, in the lower part 
of their course, completely under water. Many of those 
who were then on their way to other places were drowned ; 
a few found the means of returning to Bagdad; and 
many who saw the waters gathering around them, and 
equally precluding their progress and return, were 
enabled to retreat to some rising grounds, where they 
established themselves, and waited many most weary 
weeks till the subsiding waters allowed them to return, 





Many of these parties were miserably thinned by famine 
and by plague; for they were able to obtain no supplies 
of food; and, by a most unaccountable infatuation, 
persons who were escaping from the plague, in the con- 
tagious character of which they believed, did not hesitate, 
on leaving Bagdad, to admit of their parties individuals 
then distinctly known to have that disease upon them. 
Many of the survivors, on their return to Bagdad, de- 
scribed in strong language the intense longing which 
was generally felt to return to lie down and die in their 
own houses. 

At Bagdad the waters were for some time excluded by 
the walls of the town; but, on the night of the 26th of 
April, a part of the wall on the north-west side of the 
city was undermined and fell. The waters then rushed 
in, and overthrew in their career about 7000 houses, 
burying in the ruins nearly 15,000 persons, many of 
whom were sick or dying of the plague, besides a large 
number of unburied dead. Those who escaped from 
the immediate consequences of this fearful irruption, 
withdrew to such parts of the city as remained entire or 
less ruined, where they were received into the houses of 
their friends, or congregated, sometimes to the number 
of thirty, in the houses which the owners had forsaken, 
or which the plague had desolated ; and from the daily 
fall or partial ruin of single houses subsequently, the 
population was undergoing such a continual process of 
condensation, until the subsidence of the waters, as com- 
pletely excluded the city from the benefit which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have resulted from the 
reduced numbers of the population. The inundation is, 
therefore, to be regarded as the proximate cause of that 
unexampled amount of destruction which the plague 
effected. 

It also resulted from this condensation of the popu- 
lation, and from the deprivation of the usual resources 
for the disposal of the dead, that the sickening horrors 
of a plague were accumulated tenfold before the eyes of 
the survivors. Burial-places in the East are generally 
without the town. These were, at Bagdad, laid under 
water, and while the disposition and power lasted to 
bury the dead at all, every open space—the streets, the 
yards of mosques and stables, were turned up to furnish 
graves. In a stable-yard, which the terrace of our house 
overlooked, nearly a hundred graves were opened and 
filled in the course of one day and a half. It wasa 
fearful thing to see the uncoffined dead brought in bar- 
rows, and on the backs of asSes, and laid upon the 
ground till the graves were ready for them. 

At this early period of the plague, the usual custom 
was generally observed of enfolding the bodies in cotton, 
like mummies; but when cotton was becoming scarce 
and dear, the richest natives, in order to secure for 
themselves some of the honours of the grave, went in 
person to purchase their own winding-sheets of the only 
man who then, at his own house, sold the cotton, and 
who on this occasion made immense profits which he 
did not live to enjoy. 

But, with the increase of mortality, both the power 
and inclination to inter the dead diminished. If the 
meatis Of removal had existed, they would, I was in- 
formed, have forsaken their houses, leaving the ac- 
cumulated dead unburied in them; but this being pre- 
cluded, the dead bodies were put out into the streets, 
where they were greedily devoured by the lean and 
ravenous dogs which swarm in the cities of the East, 
He did much, then, who took the dead of his household 
to the river and threw them in. 

My own observation does not confirm the statement, 
that the very young and very old, the feeble and un- 
healthy, fall the readiest victims of the plague. . The 
plague at Bagdad was so far from being that 

« Envidus tipping frost 
That bites the first-born infants of the spring,” 
-3N2 
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that one of the most affecting circumstances with which 
it was attended was the number of little children who 
had lost their pareuts and friends, crying and lamenting 
in the streets for the want of that food and attention to 
which they were accustomed; and, on the other hand, 
very aged people stood unscathed, while their children 
and grand-children fell around them. 

From the earliest stages of the plague, the shops were 
closed, and all business of the city ceased. . Even the 
water-carriers soon discontinued to serve their customers ; 
so that such Europeans as had determined to shut them- 


selves up in their houses were severely tried between the* 


dread of introducing the contagion and the necessity of 
sending some of the household to fetch water from the 
river. Even the mosques were shut, and the sonorous 
voices of the muezzins, calling the people to prayers 
from the glittering towers of Bagdad, were heard no 
longer. If one looked into the street, instead of the 
bustling shopkeeper and artisan, the stately and long- 
robed merchant and scribe, or the pleasant groups of 
people laughing, smoking, and telling tales at the doors 
of their houses, he saw the dead and dying only,—unless 
a solitary individual now and then appeared, bearing in 
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his hand a bunch of herbs, an onion, or a rose, as a 
protection from contagion. 

The pressure of famine was also heavily felt, then and 
after. The inundation cut off the supplies from the 
country, and nothing was bought or sold. No fresh 
provisions of any kind could be had; and though the 
superior classes, having generally a stock of corn on 
hand, were preserved from absolute want. respectable 
persons came often to our door to beg a bit of bread, 
while the poor Arabs of the town endeavoured to supply 
their wants by breaking into the houses where they 
supposed provisions might be found. 

As the season became warmer the rage of the plague 
abated: most of those who were attacked recovered, 
which had rarely before been the case ; and, towards the 
end of May, about two months from its commencement, 
the pestilence was considered to have ceased. But the 
inhabitants were not allowed— 

“ To gather breath in many miseries ;”’ 
for no sooner was this known to the officers of Ali Pasha, 
(who only waited for the cessation of the plague. and the 
subsiding of the waters,) than they marched their troops 





dowh from Mosul to invest the miserable and desolated city 





CITY OF CANTERBURY. 
























































[Canterbury, from the Railway.} 


In our present notice of this ancient and venerable city, 
we shall confine ourselves to a general account of its 
situation and appearance; but the place contains so 
many individual objects of interest, that it will furnish 
us with abundant matter for two or three additional 
articles in future Numbers. 

Kent, it has been remarked, is the only county in 
England which now retains its Celtic name, the present 
names of all our other counties being of Saxon origin. 
The word Kent, or rather the Celtic term of which that 
is a somewhat corrupted form, signifies a head or termi- 





nation, and was, therefore, a very appropriate desig- 


nation for the part of this island projecting towards the 
opposite continent, by whose inhabitants it was in all 
probability first bestowed. We find the same word 
entering into other names of places in différent parts of 
the country. Thus, for example, on the north coast of 
the Frith of Forth in Fifeshire, North Britain, there is a 
village called Wemyss, from the Celtic Uamh, a cave, 
the rocks in the neighbourhood being several of them 
hollowed out into spacious excavations, which probably 
served as strongholds for the ancient inhabitants. 
About three miles to the north-east of Wemvss there is 
a romantic rocky valley, or den, as it is there called, the 
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steep sides of which are also excavated in various places, 
and where there is one opening in particular, unques- 
tionably artificial, which penetrates in several directions 
to a depth that has never, we believe, been ascertained. 
This probably was accounted the head or chief cave, or 
at least the termination of the line of these subterranean 
fastnesses ; and accordingly the place received the name 
of Kean-uamh, that is, the head of the caves, now cor- 
rupted into Kennoway. There is a considerable village 
built along the edge of the precipice. 

The same term is found in the name Canterbury, 
which is merely the burgh of Kent, or of the people of 
Kent. This, however, was not the most ancient name 
of the town, if we may judge by that which the Romans 
gave it, Durovernum, a term formed no doubt from the 
British name, by smoothing it down and giving it a 
Latin termination. Durovernum, like Durobrevum, the 
Roman name of Rochester, is probably made up in 
part of the British Dwr, water, but beyond this the ety- 
mology can hardly be traced. The town stands upon the 
banks of the river Stour; indeed a considerable part 
of it is built on an island formed by the separation 
of that stream into two branches; and the Dur of! 
Durovernum may be concluded to have expressed a 
reference to this position. The Stour rises south-west 
from Canterbury, and, on leaving the town, passes on 
in a north-east direction, till it falls into the sea, after 
having formed the greater portion of the south-western 
boundary of the Isle of Thanet. ee 

At the point where Canterbury stands, the valley in 
which the river flows is about a mile in width, and the 
hills by which it is bounded on both sides-are of very 
moderate height. Numerous rivulets, however, descend 
from these to the lower ground, and contribute to the 
fertility of the hop-gardens in which much of it is laid 
out, The windings of the Stour through the lower 
part of the hollow, and the successive islets which it 
forms in its progress, give much additional beauty to the 
vicinity of the city. 

Ever since the arrival of St. Augustine, in 597, Can- 
terbury has been the ecclesiastical capital of England. 
It was, however, before this period the chief town of the 
Saxon kingdom of Kent, which had been founded about 
the middle of the. preceding century by Hengist. 
Ethelbert, the Kentish King, resided here when Augus- 
tine and his monks came over; and. the missionaries 
naturally fixed their head-quarters at the seat of the 
court, The city lost its secular pre-eminence on the 
consolidation of all England into one kingdom in the 
beginning of the ninth century ; but the revolutions of 
twelve hundred years have left it still the metropolis of 
the national church. 

Like most of our other considerable towns, Canterbury 
was anciently surrounded with walls, the remains of 
which still exist. All the gates have now been taken 
down except Westgate, being that whick forms. the 
entrance into the city from London, and terminates the 
principal street, at this part called St, Peter's Street. 
From this point the street, tuking the name of High 
Street in its middle part, and of St. George's Street 
beyond that, runs through the heart of the town ina 
south-easterly direction, forming part of the great road 
from London to Dover. The old Roman road from 
Dover across the island to Chester seems to have taken 
a line nearly parallel to this, but between two and three 
hundred yards to the south of it, where its course is still 
marked by the street called Watling Street, part of 
which is without and part within the walls. Besides 
the principal branch of the river which skirts the north- 
west part of the city wall, being crossed by a bridge at 
Westgate, another branch of it runs up through the western 
portion of the town, being traversed by another bridge 
called Eastbridge where it meets the High Street. 





Parallel to the southern portion of this latter branch, 
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and a little to the east of it, lies the street called Stour 
Street, thus dividing the southern half of the city into two 
nearly equal quadrants, or quarters of a circle. Among 
the other principal streets are Castle Street, to the east 
of this and nearly parallel to it, and Burgate Street, to 
the north of St. George’s Street, and extending in the 
same direction with it and High Street. There are 
numerous short and narrow lanes in all parts of the city, 
one of which, Mercery Lane, on the north side of High 
Street, is traditionally said to have been the usual resort 
of the numerous pilgrims, who, in ancient times, were 
wont to throng from all parts of the world to Canterbury, 
in order to pay their devotions at the various shrines in 
the cathedral, and especially at that of Thomas a Becket, 
for some ages the most popular saint in the Romish 
calendar. Thus Chaucer sings,— 


‘¢ And specially from every shire’s end 
Of Engle-land to Canterbury they wend. 
The holy blissful martyr for to seek 
That them hath holpen when that they were sick.” 


In this lane several of the adjacent tenements seem an- 
ciently to have formed only one house, or large inn. 
But the same appearances present themselves also in 
other parts of the city; and doubtless there were large 
inns elsewhere as well as in this short lane, which, if it 
had been entirely devoted to that purpose, certainly 
could not have nearly lodged the whole crowd of pious 
strangers, which in those days Canterbury usually con- 
tained. 

Mercery Lane, however, may probably have anciently 
been the favourite and most honourable place of resort 
for this description of visitors, as being the avenue 
leading to the cathedral and its holy precinct. These 
venerable buildings occupy nearly the whole of the nortlh- 
eastern quarter of the city, forming a large enclosure, 
the entrance to which, called the Precinct Gate, is at the 
termination of Mercery Lane, although a more spacious 
approach to it has lately been formed by a new opening 
from the High Street. An account will be given of the 
Cathedral in a future Number. 

At the south-west extremity of the city stand the 
ruins of Canterbury Castle, a structure which when 
entire seems to have a good deal resembled the Castle 
of Rochester, of which we lately gave a notice. The 
great tower, or Donjon Keep, is the principal part now 
remaining. A little to the east, and also adjacent to the 
city wall, is a considerable conical elevation called thie 
Dungil, or Dane John Hill, which, in all probability, 
was also formerly the site of a castle or other place of 
strength. The mount and the surrounding ground, 
however, have now been planted and converted into 
public walks which are much frequented by the inha- 
bitants. 

The entire circuit of the walls is about a mile and 
three-quarters in length, the space which they inclose 
forming an irregular circle. But the suburbs extend to a 
considerable distance beyond the walls, both in the line 
of the High Street, and to the north-east and the south- 
west. Some of the most interesting of the antiquities of 
Canterbury lie without the walls, especially the extensive 
ruins of St. Augustine’s monastery, which are to the 
north of the Dover road, and the church of St. Martin 
beyond them. The monastery will be afierwards noticed 
more at length. St. Martin’s church, which is built of 
Roman brick, is supposed by some antiquaries to have 
been erected so early as the second century, and to have 
been one of the churches of the British Christians in the 
times of the Roman government. It is stated by Bede 
to have been standing when Augustine came over, and 
to have been the first church in which he and his 
monks performed the services of religion 

[To be continued. ] 
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Attachment of a Pariah Dog.~—The following interesting 
anecdote is a from the late Bishop Heber's ‘ Journal of 
his Travels in India,” “ One of my followers, a Pariah 
dog, who had come with us all the way from Bareilly, for 
the sake of the scraps which I had ordered the cook to give 
him, and, by the sort of instinct which most dogs possess, 
always attached himself to mie as the head of the party, was 
so alarmed at the blackness and roaring of a stream we had 
to cross, that he sat down on the brink, and howled pite- 
ously when he saw me going overt. When he found it was 
a hopeless case, however, he mustered courage and followed. 
But on reaching the other side, a new distress awaited him. 
One of my faithful sepoys had lagged behind as well as 
himself, and when he found the usual number of my party 
not complete, he ran back to the brow of the hill and howled, 
then hurried after me as if afraid of being himself left 
behind, then back again to summon the loiterer, till the 
man came up, and he apprehended that all was goitig on in 
its usual routine. It struck me forcibly, to find the same 
dog-like and amiable qualities in these neglected animals, 
as in their more fortunate brethren of Europe. The do 
had, before this, been rather a favourite with my party, an 
this will, I think, establish him in their graces.” 
When it is remembered that the Pariahs themselves, the 
rejected of all castes, are treated more like dogs than human 
beings, the reader will comprehend what sort of treatment 
their poor dogs are likely to receive from the prejudiced 
natives. 





Blindness of Passion, or Mistakes of a Kamtschatkan 
Bear.—Fish, which forms their chief nourishment, and 
which the bears procure for themselves in the rivers, was 
last year excessively scarce in Kamtschatka. A great 
famine consequetitly existed among them, and, instead of 
retiring to their dens, they wandered about the whole 
winter through, even in the streets of the town of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. One of them finding the outer gate of a house 
open, entered, and the gate accidentally closed after him. 
The woman of the house had just placed a large tea-machine, 
full of boiling water, in the court; the bear smelt to it 
and burned his nose: provoked at the pain, he vented all 
his fury upon the kettle, folded his fore-paws round it, 
pressed it with his whole strength against his breast to 
crush it, and burned himself, of course, still more aid more. 
The horrible growl which rage and pain forced from him 
brought all the inhabitants of the house and neighbour- 
hood to the spot, and poor bruin was soon dispatched by 
shots from the window. He has, however, immortalized 
his memory, and become a proverb amongst the town's- 
people, for when any one injures himself by his own 
violence, they call him “the bear with the tea-kettle.”"— 
Captain Kotzebue's New Voyages Round the World in the 
Fears 1823—1826. 


Velocity and Magnitude of Waves—The velocity of 
waves has relation to their magnitude. Some large waves 
proceed at the rate of from thirty to forty miles an hour. 
It is a vulgar belief that the water itself advances with the 
speed of the wave, but in fact the form only advances, while 
the substance, except a little spray above, remains rising 
and falling in the same place, according to the laws of the 
pendulum. A wave of water, in this respect, is exactly 
imitated by the wave running along a stretched rope when 
one end of it is shaken; or by the mimic waves of our 
theatres, which are generally the undulations of long pieces 
of carpet, moved by attendants. But when a wave reaches 
a shallow bank or beach, the water becomes really progres- 
sive, because then, as it cannot sink directly downwards, it 
falls over and forwards, seeking its level. So awful is the 
spectacle of a storm at sea, that it is generally viewed 
through a medium which biases the judgment; and, lofty 
as waves really are, imagination makes them loftier still. 
No wave rises more than ten feet above the ordinary level, 
which, with the ten feet that its surface afterwards descends 
below this, gives twenty feet for the whole height, from the 
bottom of any water-valley to the summit. This proposition 
is easily proved, by trying the height upon a ship's mast at 
which the horizon is always in sight over the tops of the 
waves ; allowance being made for accidental inclinations of 
the vessel, and for her sinking in the water to much below 
her water-line at the instant when she reaches the bottom 
of the hollow between two waves, The spray of the sea, 
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driven dlong by. the violence of the wind, is of course much 
higher than the summit of the liquid wave; and a wave 
coming against an obstacle, may dash to almost any eleva- 
tion above it. At the Eddystone Lighthouse, when a sur 
reaches it, which has been growing under a storm all 
way across the Atlantic, ft dashes even over the lantern at 
the summit.—Arnott's Elements of Physics. 





PALMYRA. 


The ancient world has left us nothing more extraordinary 
than this city of the desert. Unrivalled in extent and 
in magnificence, the ruins of Palmyra rise in the midst 
of a vast ocean of satid, on which there is scarcely dis- 
eernible a track of human footsteps. On the north- 
east the uninhabited waste extends to the Euphrates, 
the nearest point of which is 60 English miles distant. 
To the north atd the west there is scareely even a 
village of mud hovels within the same distance ; and 
nothing, except two or three such miserable resting- 
places of the wild and roving Arabs, nearer than Aleppo, 
180 miles to the north-west, or Damascus to the south 
west, almost as far off. The tiearest ports on the Me- 
diterranean are Tripoli, Bairoot, Sidon, and Tyre, all 
nearly due west, but none of them nearer than Aleppo. 
To the south again all is desert for many hundreds of 
miles. 

The history of Palmyra is as singular and mysterious 
as its situation.. We are told in the 9th Chapter of the 
First Book of Kings, that “ Solomon built Gezer, and 
Bethhoron the nether, and Baalath, and Tadmor in the 
wilderness.” Tadmor is in all probability Palmyra. 
This is distinctly affirmed by Josephus. The two names 
also appear to be the same ; for Tadmor is derived from 
a Hebrew root signifying a palm-tree, and Palmyra 
appears to have the same origin. We know that the 
city anciently stood in the midst of a grove of palms. 
But the strongest confirmation of the assertion of Jose- 
phus is found in the fact, that.to this day Tadmor, or 
rather Thedmor as they pronounce it, is the only name 
by which Palmyra is known among tlie Arabs. It is 
so called, and, as far as can be ascertained, has always 
been so called, by the tribe who claim possession of 
it, and who have taken up their abode among the 
ruins, 

Solomon flourished a thousand years before the birth 
of Christ, and the foundations of Palmyra, therefore, if 
this supposition be correct, must have been laid more 
than 2800 years ago. Vestiges of the past still remain, 
which go to vindicate the claim of the city to this high 
antiquity. Besides the vast relics of an age of the most 
sumptuous architecture crowding the spot, there are 
in many places to be observed the ruins and rubbish of 
more ancient buildings, now for the most part forming 
merely ridges of shapeless hillocks covered with grass or 
sand. ‘These are, perhaps, the foundations of the houses 
of old Tadmor, which a chronicler of the middle ages, 
probably on some authority which is now lost, affirms 
was sacked and overthrown by Nebuchadnezzar 400 
years after it had been built by Solomon. 

In course of time the city appears to have recovered 
from this disaster, and to have become again great and 
wealthy. It was probably built by Solomon to serve as 
an intermediate station for favilitating the intercourse 
between Judea and India; and, situated as it was, it no 
doubt owed its flourishing condition in after times to its 
Indian trade. Scarcely anything of its history, however, 
is known down to a comparatively recent period. It is 
first expressly mentioned as having, in the century before 
the birth of Christ, been plundered by Mare Antony, on 
the pretence that it had given aid to the Parthians, against 
whom he was then carrying on war. Its wealth, how- 
ever, is stated to have been the real crime which drew 
upon it the observation of this ueady, rapacious, and 
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profligate soldier. But the booty he actually obtained 
was very trifling ; for the inhabitants, having had timely 
notice of his intention, had contrived before his arrival to 
remove their treasures and most valuable effects beyond 
the Euphrates. From all this it would appear that 
although, from some inscriptions which remain, it may 
be conjectured that Palmyra had submitted to Alexander 
or his succesgors, it was now considered to be an inde- 
pendent city. Appian, who relates the transaction, ex- 
pressly says that its inhabitants had acquired their 
riches by selling the merchandise of India and Arabia 
to the Romans. 

After this we hear no more of Palmyra till towards the 
close of the third century of our era. It then makes a 
conspicuous figure for a few years during the reigns 
of the Roman emperors Gallienus and Aurelian. We 
must refer the reader to Gibbon’s eleventh chapter for 
the story of its famous queen, Zenobia, who, after at- 
tempting to resist the arms of Rome, and assuming the 
title of Empress of Palmyra and the East, was attacked 
in her capital by Aurelian, taken captive, brought home 
by her conqueror to Italy, and forced to walk in his 
triumphal procession. This catastrophe extinguished 
for ever the glory of the City of the Desert. Al- 
though it had made an obstinate defence, it was, on its 
surrender, treated with lenity by Aurelian; but he had 
not long set out on his return home, when the inha- 
bitants rose upon the garrison he had left in the city, 
and put them all to death. The emperor had already 
crossed the Hellespont when he received this intelligence. 
** Without a moment’s deliberation,” says Gibbon, “ he 
once more turned his face towards Syria. Antioch was 
alarmed by his rapid approach, and the helpless city of 
Palmyra felt the irresistible weight of his resentment. 
We have a letter of Aurelian himself, in which he ac- 
knowledges that old men, women, children, and peasants, 
had been involved in that dreadful execution which 
should have been confined to armed rebellion; and 
although his principal concern seems directed to the 
re-establishment of a Temple of the Sun, he discovers 
some pity for the remnant of the Palmyrenians, to whom 
he grants the permission of rebuilding and inhabiting 
their city. But it is easier to destroy than to restore. 
The seat of commerce, of arts, and of Zenobia, gradually 
sunk into an obscure town, a trifling fortress, and at 
length a miserable village.” A few years afterwards, 
the Emperor Diocletian appears to have erected some 
buildings at Palmyra, the ruins of one of which, bearing 
the only Latin inscription in the place, are still standing. 
Justinian, also, in the sixth century, after it had been 
for some time quite deserted, repaired its walls, and 
placed a garrison in it; but not regaining ifs ancient 
trade, its only means of existence, its temples and 
columned porticos were probably soon afier left once 
more to the winds and the beasts of prey. 

For more than a thousand years after the time of 
Justinian, the history of Palmyra ‘is again nearly an 
utter blank. A Jewish writer, called Benjamin Tude- 
lensis, says that he was there in 1172, and that he found 
the place inhabited b shout two thousand of his 
countrymen. The Arabian geographer Abulfeda also 
mentions it in 182], under the namé of Tedmor. But 
in Europe its existence would seem to have been quite 
forgotten, till, in the year 1678, some English merchants 
of the factory at Aleppo received from the natives of the 
country such an account of the ruins as determined 
them to attempt a visit to the spot. They set out ac- 
cordingly, on the 18th of July that year; but although 
they reached Palmyra, they deemed it prudent, from the 
threatening attitude of the Arabs, to return almost imme- 
diately, taking time to copy only one inscription, No 
second attempt was made till 1691, when some English 
residents at Aleppo again set out for the place on the 
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80th of September, and reached it after what the Rev. 
William Halifax, who was one of the party, calls “ six 
easy days’ travel.” They remained for four days, 
“ having,” says one of them, whose journal of the expe- 
dition has been printed, “ tired ourselves with roving 
from ruin to ruin, and rummaging among old stones, 
from which little knowledge could be obtained.” This 
writer gives no further account of what he saw, his 
whole narrative being occupied with the events of the 
journey ; but fortunately some of his companions did 
not hold “old stones,” and the knowledge to be derived 
from them, in such contempt. In the * Philosophical 
Transactions,’ No. 217, being the publication for Oc- 
tober, 1695, is given a letter of twenty-eight quarto 
pages, from Mr. Halifax, containing a very full descrip- 
tion of the place ; and in No. 218 are printed the journals 
of both expeditions, occupying thirty-two pages more. 
The discavery appears to have excited the highest 
degree of public curiosity. In the same number of the 
‘ Transactions’ in which the journals appear is a paper, 
by the learned astronomer Dr. E. Halley, on the Ancient 
State of the City of Palmyra, being an able attempt to 
elucidate its history from the inscriptions which the dis- 
coverers had brought away with them. Prefixed to the 
journal is also given an engraved representation of the 
ruins from a sketch taken by.one of the second party. 
This plate is erroneously called A View taken from the 
Southern Side,” while it is, in. ppint of fact, a view from 
the north. The same plate is giveff, with the error un- 
corrected, in both the first edition, published in 1696, 
and the second, published in 1705, of Abraham Sellers’s 
volume entitled ‘The Antiquities of Palmyra, alias 
Tadmor, built by King Solomon, &c.’ 

After this Palmyra was visited by Bruyn, Maundrel, 
and other oriental travellers; but the journey that has 
done most for the illustration of its antiquities, is that 
which was undertaken in 1751, by Messrs. Wood, 
Bouverie, and Dawkins, accdmpanied by the Italian 
dreughtsman, Borra. The results of their investigations 
were published at London, in 1753, in a magnificent 
folio volume, bearing the title of ‘ Ruins of Palmyra, 
otherwise Tedmor,’ and consisting principally of fifiy- 
seven plates, finished in the highest style of art. 

The travellers left their ship at Bairoot, on the coast of 
Syria, and crossing Mount Libanus to Damascus, pro- 
ceeded thence to Hassia, a village four days’ journey to 
the north, from the Aga of which, whose jurisdiction was 
found to include Palmyra, they received an escort of 
horse, under whose protection they pursued the re- 
mainder of their journey. They left Hassia on the 4th 
of March, and reached Palmyra on the 13th. Their 
approach to the ruins was from the south-west, through 
a sandy plain, about ten miles in breadth, and unen- 
livened by either tree or water. On both sides rose 
barren hills, forming the horizon. Abont two miles 
hefore reaching Palmyra, the hills seemed to join; aud 
pon coming fp, it was found that a narrow valiey led 
to the city. “ Ancient and singularly-fashioned sepulchres 
rose here and there on each hand, and occupying the 
hollow of the valley were the ruins of an aqueduct 
which had formerly conyeyed water to Palmyra. Imme- 
diately after, the city itself burst upon their view. “ We 
had scarce passed these yenerable monuments,” says 
Mr. Wood, * whep the hills opening, discovered tous ail 
at once the greatest quantity of ruins we had ever seen, 
all of white marble; and beyond them, towards the 
Euphrates, a flat waste as far as the eye could reach, 
without any object that showed either life or motion, 
It is scarce possible to imagine anything more striking 
than this view: so great a number of Corinthian pillars, 
mixed with so little wall or solid building, afforded a 
most romantic variety of prospect.” 

The highest hills in the neighbourhood of Palmyra 
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are on the west and the north-west; but the city itself 
stands on ground somewhat elevated above the extensive 
plain which stretchés around its other sides. In 
Mr. Wood's work is given a general view of the ruins 
from nearly the same point from which that in the * Phi- 
losophical Transactions’ must have been taken, namely, 
from the north-east. The persons who visited the city 
in 1678 had foynd in the neighbourhood “ a garden full 
of. palm-trees ;” but Mr. Wood and his companions did 
not see a single palm remaining. The principal part of 
the ‘ruins is enclosed by a wall, greatly decayed, and in 
some places barely traceable, being probably that erected 
by. Justinian. Its circuit is about three English miles. 
On a height beyond it to the north-west. is a tower, 
which is said to’ have been erected: by an Arab chief 
about the end of the sixteenth century.’ On the lower 
grounds, in all directions, are seen the tombs mentioned 
above, which are tall square towers; such of them as 
have been explored containing mummies, exactly resem- 
bling those of Egypt, and being in general elaborately 
adorned in the interior, like the sepulchres in that country. 
Occupying a small space around the eastern extremity of 
the ruins, are some olive and corn-fields, divided from each 
other by enclosures of mud. “ Almost the whole ground 
within the walls,” says Mr. Wood, “ is covered ‘with 
heaps of marble.” ‘The Arabs say that the ancient city 
extended far beyond thé-limits of the present walls, its 
circumference being fully ten miles. Wherever the 
ground is dug up’within that space, the ruins of build- 
ings, they assert, are found. The fame of the founder 
of Tadmor still flourishes among its ruins. “ All these 


mighty things,” said the Arabs to Mr. Wood, “ Solyman 
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ebn Doud (Solomon the son of David) did by the 
assistance of spirits.’’ 

The ruins extend from the south-east to the north- 
west, in an unbroken line of nearly a mile and a half in 
length. At the eastern extremity stands the most mag. 
nificent building of the whole, that which is supposed 
to have been the Temple of the Sun. We shall give a 
description of this noble ruin, accompanied with a view, 
in our next Number. The enclosed court around the 
temple is a square, each side of which is 660 feet in 
length, the great gate of entrance. being to: the- west. 
It is within this court that the tribe of Arabs who occupy 
the place have erected their mud cottages, to the number 
of thirty or forty. ‘To the west of the temple is'a Turkish 
mosque, in. ruins too, like the more:ancient . structures 
around it. A little: way beyond this, in the same direc- 
tion; is the stately arch, of which, as-seen from the east, 
a representation is given, from Mr. Wood's book, at the 
end’ of this notice. This is the: entrance: to a portico 
which ‘extends in a north-west direction for the amazing 
length’ of nearly 4000 feet, till it terminates at :the se- 
pulchre. The columns of which -it was formed, some 
entire and erect, others broken or.prostrate, or both, are 
strewed over the whole of this long line. » Among the 
other buildings is one which had been a Christian church. 
Another, a little to the.west of that, consists ‘of four 
immense. columns, towering to a height far above every- 
thing around, and surmounted by:an entablature of 
surpassing richness. The building, which.appears from 
the inscription on it to have been erected by’ Diucletian, 
is near the north-western termination of the vast field 
of ruins. 
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